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root in the new life of France. The Convention was supplanted by the 
Directory; this in turn fell before the "man of destiny", who pos- 
sessed not only the perspicacity and insight to understand the vast latent 
possibilities of these policies, but also the power to carry them into 
execution, especially since they conformed to his own desire for uni- 
versal dominion. With these facts always in view, the motives and 
actions of the great emperor are perfectly clear and logical, for once in 
control of the requisite power " Napoleon followed, it is true, the course 
of development which France was undergoing, but always with the stamp 
of his own individuality and according to his own judgment " (p. 211). 
There is a German proverb to the effect that God sees to it that the 
tree does not grow up to the heavens, and Napoleon is a notable 
example. Knowing that he used France as a ladder to climb to heights 
which in civilized ages it is not intended for man to attain, we are 
minded to ask, "By what means did he enslave France to the extent 
that she willingly left the bones of her sons to bleach from the sands of 
Syria to the snows of Russia in order to gratify his insatiable ambition ?" 
There are two answers ; the first is given by Chateaubriand : 

"The weight of the chains which he imposed upon France was for- 
gotten in their splendor ; it was glorious to follow him, even as a con- 
script. The arts became servile in his praise, and Genius divided with 
him her immortal honors. For it is the mind alone which can triumph 
over Time. ' ' 

The second answer is that of Talleyrand to Mme. de Remusat when 
she complained of Napoleon's evil qualities : 

"Child that you are, why is it that you are always putting your 
heart in all that you do ? Trust me, do not compromise it by feeling 
any attachment for that man, but be assured that, with all his faults, he 
is still very necessary to France, which he knows how to uphold and to 
this object each of us ought to contribute all in our power" (p. 406). 

Frederic L. Huidekoper. 

Personal Reminiscences of the First Duke of Wellington. By the late 
George Robert Gleig, M.A. Edited by his daughter, Mary E. 
Gleig. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1904. Pp. x, 409.) 

Gleig's intimacy with Wellington began in 1829 and was continued 
until 1852. His relations with the duke were closest from 1829 to 1834, 
and most intimate in 1831 and 1832, when Gleig was much in counsel 
with the duke as to the means by which the Grey administration could 
be overthrown and the Reform Bill wrecked. His reminiscences of the 
duke as a soldier form a small and imma'terial part of the present volume, 
which is almost wholly concerned with the duke's career in politics and 
with his place in society. Gleig was an admirer of the duke, but was 
much more restrained and discriminating in his admiration than Croker. 
He was a Tory of the most pronounced Bourbon type ; and he was a 
Bourbon to the last. While his political convictions were as intense as 
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those of Wellington, he put forward no claims for Wellington as a states- 
man. 

Wellington's political career was practically comprised within the 
four years from 1828 to 1832; and in retrospecting it half a century 
later, Gleig concludes that the duke has no title to rank as a constitu- 
tional politician or as a political leader, and that it is beyond denial that 
the duke's two years in office as first lord of the treasury added nothing 
to the glory which his eminent services in the field had insured him. " I 
have often heard him say", Gleig adds, "that they were to himself the 
most unsatisfactory in the course of a long life." 

It is of the years when Wellington was premier and of those in which 
he was concerned with the futile opposition to the Reform Bill that 
Gleig's Reminiscences are of most value. Notwithstanding the many 
memoirs covering that period which have been published, among which 
on the Tory side the Croker Papers are so enlightening and important, 
Gleig's volume throws much new light on the Tory position, on the tac- 
tics of the Tory party, and on the personality of the Tory leaders be- 
tween the death of Canning and the incoming of the short-lived Tory 
administration under Peel in 1835. They tell over again, but with fresh- 
ness and much additional new matter, the history of the break-up of the 
Tory party after Catholic emancipation had been conceded in 1829. 
They also make much clearer a matter which has always been a subject 
of much speculation : namely, how it came about that while the landed 
aristocracy could before 1830 control more than half the members of the 
House of Commons, Grey after the elections of 1830 and 1831 could 
command sufficient votes to carry the Reform Bill. The fact was that 
the rank and file of the Tory party were convinced that reform was neces- 
sary and inevitable, and they were not prepared to rally to the support 
of any Tory administration whose leaders held the Bourbon views of 
reform that were held by Wellington and by men of lesser importance 
like Croker and Gleig. Gleig found this out when he sought to organize 
the Tory squirearchy of the county of Kent to oppose reform. He had 
proof of it in another quarter when as the emissary of Wellington he 
endeavored to bribe several of the London daily newspapers to open their 
editorial pages to attacks on Grey and the reformers, which were to be 
inspired by the duke, by Lord Mahon, and by a few other extreme men 
who had thrown in their fortunes with the duke, such as Croker and 
"Billy" Holmes, an Irish adventurer in politics who had become whip 
and borough-broker for the Bourbon Tories. Money was raised to hire 
two or three London newspapers — none of them now in existence — to 
support the duke's opposition to the Reform Bill. But the proprietors, 
in addition to demanding heavy pay for the use of their editorial pages, 
insisted on compensation for the loss of circulation which they were con- 
fident would follow advocacy of an unpopular political cause. Nothing 
came of this scheme. Nothing came of another scheme to use the drill- 
meetings of the yeomanry cavalry to arouse hostility to reform ; and 
nothing came of a third scheme, or rather a plot, to bring about disunion 
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in Earl Grey's cabinet. Wellington, who had hitherto had nothing but 
contempt for the press, was zealous for the scheme of bribing the London 
newspapers ; but the suggested use of the yeomanry and the plot to dis- 
unite the cabinet were low political devices to which even when urged 
on him by a clergyman — for Gleig was at this time a beneficed clergy- 
man in Kent — he would give no countenance. Bourbon Tory as Wel- 
lington was, these reminiscences show that at a most critical and disturb- 
ing time for the Tory party he stood on a much higher level in politics 
than the Crokers and the Gleigs and the Billy Holmeses whom he had 
permitted to surround him and take part in his political councils. 

Gleig wrote well, and his ability to write stayed with him to his last 
years. The only drawback to his Reminiscences is one that is common 
to most books of this class which do not fall into the hands of an editor 
like Jennings. Dates are too sparingly given ; and there are frequent 
references to minor events and minor figures in politics long ago forgotten. 
Even for the present generation of English readers, foot-notes are fre- 
quently necessary ; and Miss Gleig, who has seen the book through the 
press, has left it without a foot-note from the first page to the last. It 
might have been thought that little new in the way of diaries and memoirs 
of the period between Waterloo and the Reform Act could be forthcom- 
ing. But this year has seen two valuable additions — one from each 
political party. The present volume, not containing so much material 
as the Creevey Papers, is of nearly the same historical value. 

Edward Porritt. 

Journal des Campagnes du Baron Percy, Chirurgien en Chef de la 
Grande Armee (1754- 1825). Publie d'apres les manuscrits 
inedits par M. Emile Longin. (Paris : Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
1904. Pp. lxxvii, 537.) 

Baron Percy was not of English origin. His father, originally from 
the village of Parcey in the department of Jura, was a country surgeon at 
Montagney in Haute- Saone. The son, a brilliant student and a favorite 
pupil of the celebrated Louis, won with such regularity the annual prize 
of the Academie Royale de Chirurgie that he was requested, in order to 
revive waning competition, to compete no longer. After holding a num- 
ber of lower positions, he succeeded Sabatier in 1792 as consulting sur- 
geon of the Army of the North. Thence he passed to the Moselle, 
Rhine, and Danube. In 1800 he was with Moreau. Appointed after 
the peace of Luneville to a chair at the Ecole de Sante and to the office 
of surgeon-general of the army, he followed Napoleon from 1806 to 1809 
and again to Waterloo. The last service cost Percy his post in the army 
but not the friendship of Louis XVIII, whom he had attended during the 
First Restoration. A disease of the eyes barred him from the Russian 
campaign. 

Eulogies of Percy by his contemporaries, both medical and military, 
are many and warm. General Lecourbe styled him the father and stay 



